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as a rule1 no legal personality, and could, therefore, exercise
his rights as a resident alien (/xerotKos) only through a duly
qualified citizen whom he took as patron (Trpoo-r^s). Hence in
some states2 the principle was observed that a stranger could
not reside more than thirty days in the city without enrolling
himself as a metoec and attaching himself to a patron. It was
only thus that the alien could cease to be an enemy and become
a guest. But even as an enemy religion invested him with
certain rights, and it was in the sphere of war that its influence
was most clearly seen. The herald was sacrosanct for the state
to which he journeyed, if not for the states through which he
passed;3 and this sanctity spread beyond the sphere of in-
fluence of the Greek gods to invest even the herald of the
barbarian.4 Duties were owed to the bodies of the slain in
battle; they might not be mutilated,5 and the victors were
bound to give them up for burial. Shrines and temples in
conquered countries were to be preserved, and the religious
ceremonial continued;6 and rules were even framed to modify
that most repulsive aspect of Greek civilisation, the treatment
of prisoners of war. According to Greek ideas prisoners passed
wholly into the hands of the conqueror; they might be kept or
sold as slaves, or put to death. But three modifying principles
came finally to prevail. A fixed ransom of two minae might be
offered for a captive soldier, although it is doubtful whether,
in the time of the citizen armies at least, there was any obligation
on the victor to accept it;7 it was claimed that unconditional
but voluntary surrender should carry with it the preservation
of life,8 while in conditional surrender the condition must bo

1  The rule was not quite universal; ,   the primary meaning of wliieh is "rude,"
see p. 8.                                                  "strange," and which was applied to

2  This   principle   is   found   in   a     nations of the highest degree of civilisa-
commercial treaty concluded between     tion,  has   come   here,   and   in  other
Oeanthia and Chaleion, two towns on     passages of Herodotus and Thucydides,
the Corinthian Gulf.   Hicks n. 31.1. 8 ;     to mean " unworthy of a Greek."

cf. Hicks n. 63 Z.                                       6 For these last two duties see the

8 The   execution   of   Aristeus,    a     curious discussion between the Athenians

Corinthian envoy to the Persians, by     and   Boeotians   after   the   battle   of

the Athenians (Thuc. ii.  67) makes it      Delium in 424 (Thuc. iv. 98).

doubtful   whether   the    herald   was.        7 For this ransom see Her.  v.  77 ;

sacrosanct for the whole Greek world.       vi.   79.     Aristotle   (Mthics v.   7,   1)

4  cf.   the   story of   the   wrath   of      makes it a universal rule; but then he is
Talthybius in Her. vii. 134 ff.                   writing in the time of mercenary armies.

5  Mutilation is conduct worthy only of         8 It  is a p6juo$ ro?s "EXXTjcrt (Thuc.
a pdppapos (Her. ix. 79),    This word,      iii. 58).